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he will soon find himself committed to an idealistic view about time, 
and so outside of the realistic position altogether. With respect to 
temporalism, I have liked to believe, the heart of the new realist is 
in the right place. But temporalism becomes impossible if one fails 
to maintain that the past qua past is irrevocable, and distinguished 
from the present by an essential and irreducible difference; and 
that what are commonly called the moments of experience — the 
moments, in neo-realistic phrase, when the consciousness-relation 
actually subsists between any given objects — are definite moments 
of real time, whose time-character and real locus are in no wise 
affected by the time-loci of the objects brought into that relation, 
or referred to by means of it. I hope, therefore, that when Pro- 
fessor McGilvary hereafter speaks of "the date-transcendence of 
consciousness," he will make it plain that he really asserts no more 
than that the dates of existence of objects given in, or "meant" by, 
perceptual or other consciousness may be different from the date of 
existence of the consciousness. But when his meaning is reduced 
to this, there will be found to inhere in the phrase "date-transcend- 
ence of consciousness" no magic capable of exorcising from neo- 
realism the difficulty about the time-relations of objects. It will still 
remain clear that the time when the consciousness of a given object 
exists is often not identical with any time in which, in any further 
sense, the object can, by a realist, be supposed to exist. But this 
can only mean that what exists in consciousness at the former time 
is not the supposed object an-sich, but merely a "subjective presenta- 
tion," in which one element is a "pointing" or reference to a time 
other than the existential time of the presentation. Once more, then, 
the clear implications of conceded facts appear to render a realistic 
epistemological monism inadmissible. 

Arthur 0. Lovejoy. 
Johns Hopkins University. 



EEALISM AND SUBJECTIVISM 

IDEALISTS have so generally united in insisting upon a few im- 
portant theses that their real and radical differences have been 
somewhat neglected. Perhaps there is something in the idealistic 
temper itself which leads to emphasis upon agreements. Since all 
views have their bit of meaning in the life of history, the idealist has 
been fonder of including than of controverting them. Hence, who- 
ever holds to the non-existence of any alogical real, to the priority of 
epistemology, and the precedence of "truths of appreciation" over 
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"truths of description," has been regarded as fundamentally right- 
minded and trusted to approximate the logical corollaries — one's 
own — of these principles. But whatever other result the present ac- 
tive criticism may have, it seems bound to break in upon the ideal- 
istic love feast. Nothing is more distressing than to be looked upon 
as discredited when it is one's neighbor, or the remains of one's an- 
cestors, to whom this honor is due. One dislikes to hear of "ideal- 
ism," when it is a subjectivistic epistemology which is under dis- 
cussion, — provided, of course, one's own view has no "taint of sub- 
jectivism." 

That the attack of the six realists has been upon a sub- 
jectivistic theory of knowledge, we have their assurance. That all 
idealists are thereby called upon to feel aggrieved, may or may not 
be the case. Almost every idealism holds as important certain con- 
siderations about the predicament of the knower. But they need not 
be those which Professor Perry has exhibited in his paper on "The 
Egocentric Predicament," 1 or the similar ones which figure in the 
introduction to "The New Realism." 2 

The idealist is there represented as arguing that all reals must be 
known, or that knowing is constitutive of reality, because no real can 
ever be discovered out of relation to a knower. The writer, for one, 
admits the invalidity of any such argument. It would prove — if it 
proved anything — altogether too much. For "known" here means 
"completely and explicitly possessed as content of consciousness," 
the identity of the object with present experience. At least it is this 
meaning which the realist seems to have in mind. The identification 
of reality with that which is present to some one's experience, or with 
the sum total of present experiences, carries sinister implications. 
For the whole problem of knowledge, as idealism sees it, turns upon 
the fact that the knowing experience means or intends something be- 
yond itself, something which just now it is not. Otherwise, the ex- 
perience might have any affective or esthetic value which it hap- 
pened to possess, but it would not be knowledge. It is characteristic 
of knowing, as a human activity, that its meaning is not satisfied by 
the self-evident presence of its own experience or content of con- 
sciousness. Hence the part played in idealistic theory by "immedi- 
acy and mediation," and the recognition of the "inevitably frag- 
mentary character of human knowing." Thus the history of ideal- 
istic epistemology in the last century might be summed up as the 
history of the recipe for getting out of the egocentric predicament. 
The recognition that nothing can be known except present content 

•This Journal, Vol. VIII., pages 5 ff. See also "Present Philosophical 
Tendencies, ' ' pages 128 ff. 
2 Pages 11-12. 
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of consciousness would be fatal to the idealist 's program, for it would 
dismiss his problem without a hope of solution. The subjectivist's 
dogma — that to be is to be perceived, or otherwise given in conscious- 
ness — is as distressing to idealism as to realism. 

To be sure, the idealist often makes use of the conception of 
an ideal or limiting case of knowledge — the toilless knowledge of an 
absolute mind — for which knowing would mean just that detailed 
and explicit identity of thought and object which subjectivism main- 
tains for knowing in general. But the idealistic theory of knowledge 
can get on very comfortably without hypothecating the existence of 
such a case of knowing, provided only its validity as an ideal be al- 
lowed. 3 As an event among other events, no such case of knowing 
can occur anywhere at any time. The epistemological interest in the 
absolute is the interest in the validity of an ideal. Idealism must ex- 
plicitly deny that the total reality is identical with the experience 
of any finite knower. Hence it is, in general, more accurate to rep- 
resent idealism as maintaining the essentially knowaible character 
of reality than to take it as holding that all reals are known. 

The knower 's predicament is, then, this : all that ever is and ever 
can be explicitly possessed by a mind which attempts to know will 
be a present experience ; while the sure possession of this experience 
can never satisfy the interests of knowledge. To glorify the imme- 
diate data of consciousness with the adjective "independent" will 
not help the situation in the least. The present content is there; it 
is experienced; its "cash value" is already ours. If one has bitten 
an apple, one is certain of the taste in one's mouth. It matters not 
whether it be an independent taste or no. "What knowledge requires 
is that a "credit" attach to the taste. It must be significant of the 
quality of the apple or of another taste; it must intend something 
which it is not. "What knowledge signifies is its meaning ; and mean- 
ing always reaches beyond the present experience. The problem of 
the validity of this meaning is the problem of knowledge, as ideal- 
ism — since Kant — conceives it. 

The idealistic interest in the egocentric predicament is to point 
this problem, and to call attention to the fact that unless it is solved 
by proving some necessary relation of reality to our ways of know- 
ing, we have only the alternatives of skepticism or various unproved 
and unprovable dogmas which can neither refute one another nor 
establish a constructive case. 

"We may state the problem in realistic terms. "Realism does not 
deny that when a enters into a relation, such as knowledge, of which 
it is independent, a now acquires that relation, and is accordingly 

3 Some idealists would disagree with this statement. But the following 
sentence would, I think, satisfy all but the out-and-out subjectiv-ists. 
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different by so much; but denies only that this added relation is 
necessary to a as already constituted. Thus when a is known, it is 
a itself, as constituted without knowledge, which is independent of 
that circumstance. The new complex known-a is of course dependent 
on knowledge as one of its parts." 4 To restate the egocentric pre- 
dicament: All the a's and x's which anybody can ever hope to know 
will be known-a's and known-x's, and as such dependent on knowl- 
edge, while it is the a's and x's as constituted without knowledge that 
are independent. The known-a's and known-x's will differ from 
these independently real a's and x's "by so much," — that is, by as 
much as they are affected by entering into relation to a knower. 

All this is trivial enough until we remember that it is exactly the 
fundamental tenet of all skepticism, and the bete noire of every dog- 
matism. The critical question is : By how much does known-a differ 
from a? 

To avoid misunderstanding, one possible objection based on this 
difference may be ruled out as negligible. Known-a differs from a 
as a relative from an absolute term, or as a unqualified from a mod- 
ified by "known." Known-a is a complex or one end of a relation, 
while a may be simple and unrelated. This difference is something 
like that between "truth" and "unpleasant truth," or that between 
x-which-is-greater-than-i/ and z-which-is-less-than-a. The logical 
realism of Plato was troubled to make clear how the greater could be 
also less. Similarly, it might trouble the new realism to make clear 
how independent a can be identical with an a which is known, when 
known-a is not independent. The difficulty is to explain identity in 
difference when relations are external; to explain how known-a is 
still the same a and yet different by being related. But any objec- 
tion which turned upon this difficulty which strict logical realism has 
with identities, would be likely to seem rather thin. Such logical 
puzzles suggest a solvitur ambulando. It is considerations of a quite 
different nature which have proved historically important for 
idealism. 

It seems useless to deny that knowing is, in some sense or other, 
a kind of acting. That knowing is acting would seem to argue some 
effect in that upon which the activity is directed. Hence known-a 
seems likely to differ from real a by so much as the knower 's activity 
affects it when it enters the knowledge relation. This will hold true 
whether the knower is an organism which functions in definite ways 
of its own, a nervous arc, or merely an unbiologized mind. 

Knowing might be a transforming activity of a nervous receptor, 
so that real a's might be apprehended as upside-down a's or real sub- 
stances known as complexes of colors and pitches and other " quali- 
* Perry, Kalph B., "The New Realism," page 118. 
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ties, ' ' while the independent substances were not even imaginable. The 
divergence of real a and known-a might be as great as that between 
immaterial essences and space-filling bodies. The possibilities for 
persuasive dogmatism here are wide. 

Or knowing might be, not a transforming, but only a selecting 
activity. In that event, known-a might differ from real a as a con- 
tinuously flowing whole from a cinematograph picture of it, or as a 
valuable collection from a junk heap, or an ordered array from a 
chaos. Knowing might be selecting so as to satisfy certain practical 
interests. Our Euclidean space might be just such a prejudiced se- 
lection from an w-dimensional or undimensional reality. And so on, 
for the other characters of our world as we know it. If knowing is 
such an activity, dominated by interests, all the reality we can ever 
hope to know will be relative to those interests. If knowing is acting 
according to certain principles, then the world of our possible knowl- 
edge will reflect the legislation of those principles. 

To revert to the predicament in which the knower finds himself ; 
he seems to be confined to the experience of such realities as are, by 
their nature, capable of entering the knowledge relation — if knowing 
is passive, — or which are transformed or selected according to certain 
principles — if knowing is a way of acting. If knowledge transforms 
or interestedly selects, or if some reals are by nature unfitted to the 
knowledge relation, then known reality will so far fail to indicate 
the character of reality as it exists independently of knowledge. That 
independent reality is neither transformed nor otherwise misrepre- 
sented by known-a's, the knower can not, from the nature of his 
predicament, ever know; while the seemingly active character of 
knowing lends color to the supposition that "knowledge" misrep- 
resents the independently real. 

The assertion even that there is such an independent reality must 
remain a sheer assumption. The realist may point out the fallacy 
of arguing from the fact that all known reals are known. And the 
subjectivist may retort that if there be any unknown real, it is an 
identical proposition that nobody knows it. That reality is not trans- 
formed when brought into the knowledge relation, is a similar as- 
sumption. The proof of it would require the impossible comparison 
of known-a with unknown-a. That an independent reality has this 
or that character must remain an unwarranted assertion, when all 
the a's which can be known will be known-a's. 

"When the number and variety of activistic theories of knowledge 
is remembered, it seems a hardy dogmatism which opposes to them 
all the necessarily unproved thesis that the real is independent of 
knowledge ; and then adds that this independent reality is already so 
finely divided that no analysis can ever be carried so far as to violate 
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its nature; but that all the relations and all the organization which 
mind can "legitimately" think are also already there; in particular, 
that these independent reals maintain all the logical relations; and, 
finally, that any of these reals or any complex of them may enter 
into the knowledge relation — a notable case of a relation not already 
there — without being transformed. Such a happy conjunction of 
miracles reminds one of Leibniz's preestablished harmony. But this 
latter-day best-of-all-possible-worlds appeals to no sufficient reason. 

Whoever takes the principles of knowledge to be legislative for 
whatever can properly be called real, and holds reality to be so far 
dependent on knowledge, will be assured — if he makes out his case — 
that known-a's and real a's are not of essentially different character, 
and that knowledge is objectively valid. But the person who recog- 
nizes his egocentric predicament and at the same time insists that 
reality is independent of knowledge and its conditions, is confined 
within the circle of his experience, whose relation to reality beyond 
be can not know. Hence, from the idealistic point of view a sub- 
jectivist is not one who takes reality to be essentially relative to 
knowledge, but one who takes it to be independent. Subjectivism 
and dogmatism are twins. 

If reality is independent, while the knower can not jump out of 
the circle of his own experience, then we have the alternatives of 
skepticism — for the critically minded — or any one of a presumably 
infinite number of dogmatisms. None of these will be able to prove 
that reality is independent of knowledge, because such a proof would 
require the discovery of not-known reals and their comparison with 
those known. And none of these dogmatisms will be able to prove 
that independent reality has the character attributed to it, because 
the only reals which are, beyond doubt, independent, can not be in- 
vestigated. Thus whatever is constructive in such a theory, will 
necessarily remain indemonstrable. The utmost that can be proved 
is that some other theorist's argument, — e. g., the subjectivist's argu- 
ment from the egocentric predicament, — does not prove his case. 
The subjectivist's view, as a dogma, can not be proven false; it can 
only be proven not proved. And every dogmatism can perform this 
service for every other. 

If the foregoing is correct, it is no accident that the realistic doc- 
trine is largely negative. Eather, it is inevitably the case that every 
such view should contain two parts; the more important consisting 
of proofs that the proofs — not the views — of other theories are un- 
sound; the other portion made up of unproven assertions about an 
independent reality. It is a psychological defect that flesh is heir to, 
that we are sometimes led .to .believe a doctrine because arguments 
for an opposing theory are invalid. The realist surely means to take 
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no advantage of us in this respect. If realists have disproved certain 
arguments for the dependence of reality upon knowledge, they have 
not thereby established the independence of reality. If the realist be 
right, and idealism essentially subjectivistic, it must, to be sure, re- 
nounce its claim to a critical foundation. But it would still remain 
a consistent dogma, and as good as any other. 

If it is taken to be the case that realism has undermined the 
idealist's proofs that the logical relations hold among reals because 
reality is relative to a legislative reason, still the idealistic conten- 
tion is as probable as any. The realist can not disprove the assertion. 
He can never catch a reality out of relation to human reason, in order 
to discover if it still maintains its conformity to logical principles. 
That the logical relations are found among things does not make 
realism any more probable. For if to be real means to conform to 
certain categorical modes of thinking, then it will be an identical 
proposition which asserts that these principles state the relations of 
real things. The realist can only set up his own counter assertion 
and return to the business of demolishing the opponent's proofs. 
Thus we might conceivably be presented with dogmatic idealism and 
dogmatic realism as equally consistent and equally unproved doc- 
trines; and the choice between them might, then, turn upon prag- 
matic considerations of workability or temperamental preferences. 

If the realist can advance no direct proof that reality not only 
may be, but is independent of knowledge, that the independently 
real not only might not be, but is not altered when it enters the 
knowledge relation, that reality not only may be, but is so finely 
divided that analysis can never misrepresent it, — and so on for his 
other contentions, — then his arguments must necessarily be confined 
to the refutation of the proofs of other theories. In that event his 
case can prosper only if he turns philosophy into a Donnybrook 
Fair and hits every non-realistic head that shows. Even so, he will 
not prove his case, but only establish its possible truth, — the impossi- 
bility of proving the opposite. If this is the utmost that can be hoped 
from a philosophic theory, it is well that we should recognize it, and 
pay our respects to Hume. C. I. Lewis. 

University op California. 



DISCUSSION 

THE ANTILOGISM— AN EMENDATION 
HEN I wrote my paper on logic 1 in which I strongly urge the 
use of the symmetrical forms of speech and of reasoning, 
no a is &," "some a is &," "is-inconsistent-with," etc., I adopted 
•"Studies in Logic by Members of the Johns Hopkins University." 
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